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ABSTRACT 

Designed aa a profile aammary of parsoaal^ 
demographic, intellective^ aii4 fflotivatloiial characteristics of 
comnuiiity college students, this report describea the atuaemt 
population of New fork City CoBmanity College (NICCC) . The data in 
this report are predicated on the Biographical Inf#ntcry of the 
Comparative Gaidance and Placeflient ^ogram which vaa administerea to 
students applying for adaiasion to HICCC during fall 1975. 
ipprciEifflately 4^498 potential students completed and returned usable 
inventorlea- This ^tudy had two baisie purposeai (1) description and 
analyais of the charactaristics of entry* le^el students in a 
nulti-campus urban community college^ and (2) awmiiatlon of that 
populatioQ in comparison with a nationiride sample of first*tltte 
students enrolled in 100 coftpr^heMiwe two-year oollegas^ and in 
comparison with previous sttidant populations entering NlfCCC* k total 
of i»2 student char act eristics are aescribed in this report with the 
data for each measured charactarlstic reported in an appendix* The 
socioeconomic backgrounds and dare^r interests of studants entering 
KICCC clearly differentiate them from atndenta entering four-year 
collegas and from those who do not attend collage. Because HICCC's 
stuaant popnlation is rapidly changing^ research on the 
characteristics of its stnaantg should be a continuing effort* 
(CDS) 
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ABSTRACT 



An important segment of research in higher education in- 
volves the description of characteristics of students enrolled 
in community colleges. The data in this report are predicated 
on the Biographical Inventory of the Comparative Guidance Pro- 
gram which was administered to student i applying for admission 
to the College during Pall semester 1975* A.pprOKimately 4,498 
potential students completed and retur:ned usable inventories. 
The study was guided by two basic purposes i 1) to describe and 
analyze the characteristics of entry-^level students in a multi* 
campus urban community college and 2j to examine the entering 
student population in context with other populations in a na- 
tional sample of two-year institutions and in contact with 
previous entering student populatioiis in New Xork City Com- 
munity College* 

Although administrative efforts to develop a single compre- 
hensive data bank on student characteristics are usually expensive 
and fraught with problems, this study represents a systematic ap-^ 
proach to profile analysis of the qualitative dimension of stu- 
dent enrollment in New York City Conununity College. This dimension 
relates profile characteristics of entering students to their dis* 
tinctive college subgroups * 

The study begins with the presentation off a model for classi- 
fication and analysis of student characteristics data in com- 
munity colleges. Longitudinal and cross-sectional studies of stu- 
dent characteristics require four classes of data: 1) basic clas- 
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sification data (sex, age, race, enrollment status, etc J j 
2) demographic data (parental ocaupation, fairdly income, level 
of education); 3) intell«ntive data (grade point average, ap- 
titude test scores, incidence of poor grades, etc.), and 4) per- 
ceptual-attitudinal data (major reasons for attending college, 
need for college services, degree objectives, career plans, etc.). 
A total o£ 42 student characteristic variables are described in 
this report. These variables are grouped according to the following 



sehems: 



Basic massif icatlon Variables, General descriptive 
^^ables having primary referenQe to routine clasg^ 
tfication of the entering student population (age, seK, 
enrollment status, class level, etc J . 

Day/Evening Enrollment Distribution 

Origin of Enrollment 

Sex 

Age 

Race and Ethnic Origin 
Marital Status 
Type of High School 
Siae of Graduating Class 
inception of Study 
Curriculum Choice 

nom ographic Variables . Socioeconomic variables repre- 
i^tatlve ot the s t mification of the entering stu 
dent population ( income of Parents, occupation oi 
father, level o£ education of parents, place off home 
residence r etc. ) . 

Residence 

Coimnuting Distance to Campus 
Mode of Tfansporation 
Plans for implopnent 
Hours of Employment 

Pamiiy Income , 
Siblings Dependent on Parents for Support 
Supplementary Family Income 
Financial Dependence of Students 
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Father's Occupation 
Mother - 8 Occupation 
Father's Education 
Mother's Education 



Intallective Variables . Achievement variables repre- 
sentative of the high school performance of the 
entering student population. 

High School Grade Point Average 

Final High School Grade in English 

Final High School Grade in Math 

High School Scholastic Honors 

Terroination of Study in Other Institutions 

Perceptual-Attltudlnal Variables . Attitudinal vairiables 
descriptive of the social psychological sector of stu^ 
dent relationships with the college environment (e*g,, 
reasons for college selection^ career objectives^ degree 
objectives^ future enrollment plans ^ etc.). 

Reasons for College Selection 

Degree Objectives 

Stability of Curriculum Choices 

Plans After College 

Transfer Curriculum 

Importance of Grades 

Need for Assistance in Reading 

Need for Assistance in Developing Study Techniques 
Need for Assistance in Finding Employment 
Need for Assistance in Locating Housing 
Need for Financial Aid 

Need for Counseling about Educational and 

Vocational Plans 
Need for Counseling about Personal Problems 
Future Enrollment Plans 



The socioeconomic backgrounds and career interests of stu-- 
dents entering New York City Coimnunity College clearly dif ferentiata 
them from studente who enter four-year colleges and from those 
who do not attend college. Students enrolling in the College 
were likely to have come from families in which 01*^-^ or both 
parents had not completed a high school education and with a 
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combined family incorne at poverty level or below. Not only were 
many parents poorly educatad and financially disadvantaged^ but 
they also were employed primarily in semi-skilled and unskilled 
occupations . 

Because the Btudent-parent relationship seems so obviously 
related to college attendance and persistence^ it is of interest 
to note that many students came to the College with pre-established 
curriculum choices, employment plans ^ and transfer goals* Almost 
half the potantial entering students selected New York City Com- 
raunity College for its strength in Bpecific career fields and its 
academic reputation* As a groups they denionstrated strong interest 
in occupational curricula; in pursuing their education on a con- 
tinuous basis; and in availing themselves of the academic and stu- 
dent services offered by the College* The only area in which they 
indicated a lack of interest was the personal counseling service 
offered in various divisJ.ons. 

The characteristics of students described in this study are 
necessarily influenced by the philosophy^ objectives and image 
of New York City Coiranunity College. Many events have happened 
to alter the nature and aims of the College since its founding 
in 1946* The regional population has grown rapidly^ the demand 
for college opportunity has increased in the face of new 
social needs, and the fiscal crisis has mandated significant re-- 
ductions In the educational program* While the conventional liberal 
arts program continues to be a vital part of the College, new 
emphasis has been placed on occupational programs that prepare 
students to fill positions in business, industry, government^ 

e 
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social BervLcB, and other araas essantial to the technologieal 
development of New York City, The importance of education for 
the remediation of learning deficiencies has also played an 
important role in tha affairs of the College although this 
role has been constricted by recent cutbacks^ 

It is critically important to understand the character- 
iaticB of students enrolling in Mew York City Coinniunity College 
but it should be remambered that this population is rapidly 
changing. Research on the characteristics of college students 
should^ therefore/ be a continuing effort* 
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Beginning with the Fall semester 1974^ the Office of Edu- 
oational Research and Development has tabulated smmiary data 
« pertaining to the characterietics of £ull"-time and part-^time 

students entering New York City Community College ^ This report 
is one in a sequence of reports designed to systematiaally 
analyiie and interpret student data to college staff. Its ob^ 
jective is to present information in a format comparable to 
previous year reports to GOntrast consecutive entering classes 
over a two-year period^--1974 through 1975* 

Mmthod 

Designed as a profile sxanmary of personal, dCTiographic^ 
intellective and motivational characteristics of college stu-- 
dents ^ the report describes the student population, in f^omparison 
with a national sample of first-time students enrolled in one 
hundred comprehensive public two-^year colleges. Dataware available 
for both groups not only on the Comparative Guidance and Place- 
ment Test battery (CGP) but also on a Biographical Inventory from 
which the data in this report are derived. It should be noted 
that there are limitations in the data presented. First, the 
New York City Coirmunity College student population is comprised 
* of potantiai entering students in Fall 1975. Of the 4,498 students 

! who took the CGP battery, 2,934 (65 peraent) actually enrolled 

in the Fall of 1975. Second, no description of the national 
sample of two-year colleges using the CGP was available in tewna 
of their size, location, racial composition, average fees, etc. 
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For these reasons, the analyses made in thle study should be 
interpreted with caution • 



Desaription of Variables 

A total of 42 student characteristic variables are de- 

ecribed in this report. These variables are groupsd into four 

classes and are described as follows i 

Basic Classification Variables i General desariptlve 
variables having primary reference to "routine" 
classification of the potential entering student 
population (i.e^^ age, sex, enrollment status, race, 
curriculuin, marital status, etc,). 

Demographic Variables i Socioeconoinic variables des'- 
cribing selected features of the socioeconcmic status 
of the entering student population (l.e^, family 
income, parent's occupation , parent's education, place 
of residence, siblings in fwnily, etc*). 

Intellective Variables s AchievOTient variables such as 
the high school perfomance of potential students en- 
rolling in New York City Community College (scholastiQ 
honors, incidence of poor grades, etc.)* 

Perceptual-Attitudinal Variables ; Attitudinal variables 
describing student needs in relationship to the college ^ 
environment (reasons for college^selection, degree ob^ 
jectives, future enrollmant plans, need for counsaling, 
etc* ) . 

Profile Data hnalyseB 
The 19 75 Entering Student Characteristics Report eKamines 
each of 42 variables one at a time for the total population and 
two sub--populations (male and f OTiale) * Percentage distributions 
are tabulated and the results presented in a series of tables 
included in the AppendiK. The general format consists of a brief 
discussion of observed trends and comparisons with the national 
sample and the previous year entering class. 
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During the Fall semester 1975, 4,498 new students appl- 
ied for admission to New York City Coiranunity Collage and com- 
pleted usable CGP inventories. Table 1 presents the anroHmBnt 
distribution for the total student body at New York City Com- 
munity College during Fall semester 19 75 by sex and enrollinent 
status. The data Indicate that thre'a-^quarters of the day stu- 
dents enrolled in transfer programs were fCTaales/ while males 
were more heavily represented in the career programs (63 percent) 
A similar trend is observed in the evening division. 

Approximately 58 percent of all full-time students were 
male whereas 42 percent were female^ Among full --time day stu- 
dents, 56 percent were male while 44 percent were female. Women 
comprised 61 percent of the part'^time day population while men 
made up the majority (56 percent) of the part-^time evening 
population. Altogether 53 percent of the part-time students 
were male while 44 percent were female* 

Table 2 presents data describing the origin of &nrollm&nt 
of students entering New York City Coimiunity College during Fall 
semester 1975 according to various programs of admission (i*e.# 
University Application Processing Center f processed by the 
College, College Discovery^ and Education Assistance Program)^ 
CPhe University Application Processing center acaounted for 86 
percent (2,534) of the total antering freshman class of 2^934^ 
Alternate forms of admission accounted for 400 or 14 percent of 
the entering students^ These data indicate that student en- 
rollment in community colleges of the City University of New YorK 
is a function of student admission into particular colleges based 



on geographical looation, curriculum specialisation and availabla 
space and not on unrestricted college selection. 

Bagic ClM&BiflaMtion i^mrlAbleB , The primary utility of basic 
classification variables (i*e. , age^ raoe^ eex^ enrollment status i 
marital status, etc,) rests in their reporting value to agencies 
of regional I state and federal governmentt Every institution must 
describe its student population in some basic way and New York 
City Community College is not an exception. Seven variables sug-- 
gested by the Higher Education General Information System (HEGIS) 
are considered in this report. 

The sejc bre&kdQwn of the entering student population is 
presented in Table 3* Of the total nuntoer of responding students 
(N^4,498)^54 percent were male and 45 percent were female* h 
nwiber of students (48) did not indicate a sex designation^ Thle 
distribution compares favorably with the previous year population, 
the only difference being a three percent reduction in the prOf- 
portion of women entering New York City Community College in 
1975 (45 percent) as compared to 1974 (48 percent). The national 
CGP population contained a greater percentage of women (S3 percent) 
and a smaller proportion of men (46 percent) in comparieon with 

local students.^* 

The data in Table 4 indicate that the agra distribution of the 
potential entering students has changed appreciably in the 
past year* ApproKimately 60 percent of the entering frastaien in 

*The CGP national population is comprised of 68^23 8 students 
taking toe CGP and enrolled in one^hundred public two'-year 
colleges. 



1975 were 20 years old or lass while the proportion in 1974 was 
69 percent. No national data were available for age comparisons 
but projected data indicate that many more students enter Mew York 
City Conmunity College direct from high school than is character- 
istic of the national population (Table 4) . SiKty percent of the 
local students entered college directly from high school while 
the national rate was 44 percent. New York City Community Col- 
lege, because of its urban location, its flexible entrance re- 
quirements, and its low fee policies, nay offer students a 
more accessible education thereby enhancing its ability to draw 
large numbers of recent high school graduates. 

The concept of has been largely ignored in the literature 

on higher education. A basic classification variable, race has re= 
search application in this study because of the changing d^ogra 
Of the New York city metropolitan area. The data in Table 5 reveal 
that 32 percent of the potential entering population was Black, 
28 percent white, 14 percent Puerto-Rican, 4 percent Spanish sur- 
name, 4 percent Oriental, and 18 percent were unclassified. Com- 
parison with national data indicates that New York City Coimnunity 
College is somewhat unique in its minority composition,. 20 percent 
of the students in the national population were Black, 64 percent 
were white, and 2 percent Puerto-Rlcan. 

Between-year comparisons for 1974 and 1975 reveal only 
moderate changes in the racial distribution of students. In 1975 
there was a one percent increase in the proportion of Black, 
Puerto Rican and Oriental students and a one percent decrease in 
the proportion of white students. The greatest concentration of 
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race and ethnicity oco-urred among wonien students as 39 percent 
were Blacky and 24 percent were classified into ethnic oategories- 
figures which represent a substantial inersase over the previoue 
year. Minority representation among males remained atable with 
26 percent Black and 21 percent classified into the Spanish 
aurname/ Puerto^Rioan and Oriental categories ^ 

An unusually heavy burden oC uiiive:taal access now falls i 
and will continue to fall^ on New York City Community College* 
It has varied programs and appeala to a wide variety off students^ 
its geographical dispersion jnakea it a readily accessible in-- 
stitution for many students. Little is knowni however^ about the 
types of secondary schools atudents attended or the size of the 
graduating senior classes in regional secondary schools* 

Table 6 presents data describing tha^ ypg^ of hl^h 
sahoolM students attended prior to their enrollment in Mew York 
City Conmunity College* The majority (63 percent) of entering 
freshinen attended public secondary schools, 8 percent attended 
danominational schools^ and 9 percent oonipleted a GBD program* 
In comparison with 1974 data, a shift is observed in the types of 
high schools attended by potential entering students* A decrease 
of two psrcent was demonstrated for piablic high school graduates 
while GED graduatea inareased by 2 percent* The daclins in public 
school graduates was primarily accounted for by males (-3 percent ) 
The distribution of entering women did not change. The percentage 
of *'denoininational" high school graduatea remained approKimataly 
the same for both inen and women. Males from catholic schools 



increased by 1 percent while vomen remained constant, A 3 percent 
increase in male eguivalency diploma students was matched by 
a 2 percent increase among women. Of those who "did not graduate", 
the proportion of males remained the same while women increaaed 
by one percent. 

It is generally believed that students attending urban 
conmunity colleges originate, for the most part, in public 
secondary schools. The data In this study do not support this 
belief. Comparison with national CGP data reveals that more 
students in the national population attended public secondary 
schools (71 percent) than atudants in the local population 
(63 percent) . Dif ferences were also apparent in the size of 
the gradumting aimss for each popuiation. rwenty-eight peroent 
of the local population came from graduating classes of 500 or 
more as eontrasted to 21 percent for the national population 
(Table 7) . Between -year differences were almost inconeeguential 
as 65 percent of the potential entering students attended 
public high school and 29 percent graduated in a class of 500 
or more students. These data would seem to Indicate a comparatively 
strong commitment to private secondary education among regional 
community college students and an educational background marked 
by early exposure to complex educational structures that are 
part of urban secondary education in New York City. 

The smooth flow of students between high school and 
college was a predominant trend throughout the 1960 's. During the 
70 »s, however, this trend has turned toward a pattern of dis- 
continuous enrollment with students more often initiating 
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' enrollment in the mtddle or in simmer semesters of the academic 
year. Table 8 reports the percantage distribution of students 
holding various plans for inoeptlon of study . The majority 
(81 percent) planned to begin their studies in Fall sCTiester 
1975 or later. This compares to 78 parcent of atudents in the 
national population initiating study during the Pall and Winter 
semes tare of the academic year* Betwaen-^year comparisons were 
not possible since response options were not updated between 
eonsecutive entering classes. 

Discontinuous patterns of enrollment between high school 
and college can be explained in part by the family background 
of first-^time students. Previous research has shown that many 
students marry directly after high school and thus postpone 
their college plans to a later point in life (Trent and Medsker, 
1968 and Cross, 1972)* The findings in this study pertaining 
to marital status (Table 9) were consistent with this trend. 
Altogether, 10 percent of the entering students were married 
and 76 percent were single, divorced or widowed. Among male 
students, 8 percent were married and 79 percent were classified 
into the "unmarried" category* The parcentage of married women 
was higher as 13 percent were married and 74 percent were un-- 
married. The national figures, somewhat to the contrary, show 
70 percent of the total entering population was umnarried and 
21 percent was married* Thus, some 11 percent fewer of the entering 
New York City Community College students were married at the time 
they brnquA their studies. 



Compmrison with the previous year data reveal relatively few 
overall changes except for a one peroent inareaae in the total 
numbar of married students . Interesting changes did occur among 
inales and females. A 3 percent increase was* evidenced in the 
proportion of married males while females ^ in this category, 
decreased by one percent* As would be expected, the proportion 
of siiigle men dropped by 3 percent while the non^raaponse rata re*- 
mained stable at 13 percent of the total male population* The 
proportion of single women increased by 3 percent while the non^ 
response rate decreased froin 16 to 13 percent. As a group # New 
York City Coitmunity Collage freshmen were relatively young and 
open to many new life experienaes. 

One of the most important decisions made by students during 
their college career is the Beleation of a majo r fields The 
entering freshman class in New York City CoOTnunity College ex^ 
hibited several distinctive characteristics in curriculum choice. 
Table 10 reveals that approximately two^thirds (67 percent) 
selected major fields representing occupational curricula in the 
College, Twenty--thrse percent selected major fields in the 
Division of Commerca, 29 percent in the Division of Technology, 
14 percent in the Division of Allied Health and Natural Science 
and 25 percent in the Division of Liberal Arts* Nine percent in*' 
dicated a category of " other 

No national CGP data were available related to student ehbice 
of major field but data comparisons with other community colleges 
revealed that an appreciably higher percentage of students en- 
tering New york City Community College enroll in occupational 



curricula comparad with other eollsgas. This findingf was not 
unaxpected in view of the stated inission of the college to pro- 
vide a "career ladder" approach to higher education for 
metropolitan students* 

Betwean^year comparisons revealed that student choices of 
, major fields in the Divisions of Coimnerce and Allied Health de- 

clined by four and tvro percent respectively! decreased by one 
percent in the Division of Liberal Arts; and increased by four 
parcent in the Division of Technology. 

Demo^rmphia varimblms . A long^astablished tradition in edu^ 
cational reserach has been the treatment of daiographic variables 
(i^e., parents' income^ parents* occupation ^ parents* level of 
education^ etc*) as indicators of potential student mobility in 
higher education and the world of work (Clark^ 1962; Darley^ 
1962i McConnell and Heistf 1962| Trent and Medskerr 196B; Corwin, 
1968) . For eKamplef a large body of literature has been developed 
on the premise that students from well-to-do families are likely 
to be highly motivated toward college study ^ thereby increasing 
the probability of their college attendance, A converse relation* 
ship could also obtains students from economically disadvantaged 
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families are likely to show less Interest in higher education 
and thereby enroll in fewer numbers. Relationships of this 
type are of interest in this report because of their utility for 
aseessmant of conditions in the family and community which 
further or Impede the opportimity for post-secondary education. 

Table 11 describes the type of homm reBlden^e maintained by 
potential entering students during Pall semester 1975 » The 
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majority (65 perGent) of students lived at home with their 
parents while 16 percent lived in their own home or apar-taient. 
The student population is partitioned into subgroups by seK. 
Sixty-one percent of the female students lived with parents 
while 69 percent of the men maintained a similar residence? 
21 percent of the women lived in their own home or apartment 
whereas the percentage for men was 11 perco/j^i and 4 percent 
of the women and men lived with friends or relatives* Previous 
yaar data reveal changes in two residence categories i the 
number of students residing at "home with parents" and in their 
"own home or apartment" increased by one peroent between Pall 
semesters 1974 and 19 75. The proportion of students in the re-^ 
maining categories retained the same* 

In comparison, national figures show that 53 percent of 
the students lived with parents while 30 percent livefl in their 
own home or apartment. The local trend for women to be more 
highly represented in the "owi home or apartment" category also 
appeared among students in the national populationi of the women 
32 pBxpent ^ compared with 27 percent of the men maintained this 
type of residence. 

Findings of this type establish a clear distinction between 
entering male and fCTiale students at both the local and national 
levels. Although students enrolling in Naw York City Conmunity 
College tend to reside with parents more frequently than do 
students in the national population # women in both groups 
show a greater tendency to establish living arrangements 
outside of the family than do men. The reasons for thii 
are unknown but it is possible that a relationship could 



exist between marital status and place of raeidance and that 
men are distributed differently in this relationship than women. 

hn itnportant concern in the life of coiMnanity college students 
is the aommutln^ dl&tmnam between home and oanpus, This factor 
is particularly irnportant in an urban coranunity collage because 
of its highly specialised educational programs which attract a 
div^erse student clientele* Table 12 reports the oomnuting distance 
for potential entering freshmen during Fall semaater 1975 • Almost 
one-quarter (23 percent) traveled a distance of five miles or 
lass while 18 percent coimnuted six to ten miles* The remainder 
of the responding students (37 percent) lived eleven miles or 
more from the College* 

Data pertaining to the national population indicate that 
while 31 percent of the students coimtiute five miles or lass^ 
35 percent commute eleven miles or more. Among the local stu^ 
dents^ 37 percent travel this latter distance. Differentials 
between the local and national population are even more pronounced 
whan one reviews the data outlay in the "21 miles and over" 
category; 18 percent of the local students travel this distance 
compared to 13 percentt for the national populatiori^ These data 
indicate that proportionately more local students are willing to 
travel further in order to avail themselves of the educational 
services offered by the College than is true of students in the 
national sample • 

Between^year comparisons revealed Email but inconsistent 
changes in comnuting distance for the entering 1974 and 1975 
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Pall semeater alas see. Increases of one parcent were observed 
in two aatagories— "two miles or lass" and "eleven to twenty 
miles" — ^whtle a one percent decrease was observed in the "six to 
ten miles" catagory. Among male students^ declining peraentages 
occurred in the "three to five miles" and "non*response" categoriea^ 
while the "two miles or less" categoii^ increased and the remaining 
categories remained stable^ Women dOTionstrated a greater latitude 
in responses as increases of one percent were rioted in all 
categories exoept the "six to ten miles" category (-1 percent) 
and the "non--response"category (^4 perGent) , 

Table 13 presents data pertaining to the modm of trAnBportation 
used by potential entering students for travel to campus during 
Fall 1975, As would be expected in an urban colleger the majority 
(81 percent) of students used public transportation. Variation 
is observed between men and wonien as more women (84 percent) 
traveled to campus by public transportation than men (79 percent). 
Only 1 percent of the student population walked to campus* 

National data contrast sharply with the looal pattern. Seventy* 
one peraent of the students in the national population indicated 
that they would travel to campus by automobile while 16 percent 
would use public transportation. Private automobile was by far 
the most important mode of travel for students in the national 
sample . 

Between--year local comparisons show relatively small changes 
in the distribution of students in tranaportatlon categories. Students 
indicating travel to campus by "frilly car" and "public transportation 
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increased by one percent in 1975, whereas students in the "walking" 
and "non-respQnee-' categories decraaaed by one percent. 

An importaiit concern among faculty and administrators during 
the past decade has been the increasing nuirtoer of students en-* 
rolling for part^tinie study, A factor which may at least partially 
account for this trend is the mmplo^mmnt plans of students 
during eollega. The data in Table 14 indicate that 71 percent of 
the potential entering etudents planned to seek OTployment while 
ill college. This figure compares favorably with the national 
percentage of 75 percent , 

Batween-^year local comparisons reveal that a trend is de* 
veloping in the direction of decreased numbers of students plan-^ 
ning to work during college. Two percent fewer of the Fall 1975 
potential entering students indicated plans to work aopipared with 
students entering In Pall 1974 (73 percent) ^ Miong males a da*- 
crease of two percent in the percentage planning to work was re- 
corded between 1974 and 1975 while anong fOTiales a decrease of 
one percent was noted t 

The numbmr of hourB worked varied among subgroups (Table 15) , 
Thirty-one percent of the men planned to work 21 hours per week 
or more/ whereas the percentage for women was 18 percent* As 
might be expected^ more wOT^en (62 percent) than men (49 percent)/, 
planned to work 20 hours or leas a week. Fifteen percont of the 
total population indicated no plans for work. 

National CGP data indicate that a higher percentage of 
students in the national population (IS percent) maintained no 
plans for work in ooKiparison with those in the local population. 
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Additionally^ many more studeints in the national group (16 peraent) 
indlGated plans to work 30 hours per weak or more while attending 
college. The rate for the local population was 8 percent, far 
below the national average. Woman In both the national and local 
groups worked I on the average, fewer hours than their male 
counterparts. Their greatest concentration came in the "no plans 
to work", "16 to 20 hours" ^ and "non-response" categorieB* Men, on 
the other hand, were more heavily represented in the "21 to 25 
hours" and "more than 30 hours" catagories. 

Comparisons with previous year data reveal a pattern of in-- 
creasing student representation in the upper and lower ranges 
of the work scale* Increases were noted in four categories i 
"no work planned" (2 percent), "less than 6 hours" (1 percent) ^ 
"6 to 11 hours" (1 percent) and "more than 30 hours" (1 percent) • 
A two percant decrease was recorded in the "26 to 30 hours" 
category* The rOTiaining categories either remained stable or de-- 
□lined by one percent. 

Interesting differences were apparent in the between*year 
responses of male and fOTiale students. Among women there was a 
6 percent increase in the proportion of those who did not plan 
to work and a 3 percent decrease in those planning to work 
"26 to 30 hours*" The proportion of men planning to work "21 to 
25 hours" and "30 hours or more" increased by two percent while 
those holding plans for "21 to 25 hours" of work decreased by 
two percent. These data show a differential in work plans 
according to bbk and a trend toward increasing workloads among 
men • 



Table 16 reports the percentage distribution of family Inaomm 
for potential entering students during Fall Blester 1975, Observing 
the data^ almost half (46 percent) are classified into five income 
catagoriesi "less than $3,000" (10 percent), "S3, 000*5,999" 
(14 percant) , $6 , 000--7 , 499" (8 percent), "$7,500-8,999" (7 percent) 
and "$9^000-10,499" (7 percent). Differences between wale and 
fOTiale students were apparent in selected income categories. On 
the one hand, more men (26 percen-O than women (18 perceiit) came 
from families with incomes in the range of $7,500 to $13,499. 
On the other hand, many more women were represented in the "0^$2,999"r 
"$3,000-5,999" and "non^response" categories* The high rata of 
preference for the"non'-reapQnse" category may mean that women do 
not maintain the same level of interest in financial matters as 
men or that they feel a greater need for privacy in these matterai. 

Comparisons with national data reveal that a greater per- 
centaga of local students (24 percent) are classified into the 
$5,999 or less income range than students in the national 
sample (16 percent). Family incomes in the $6,000 to $13^499 
range contained the same proportion of students in both the local 
and national groups (30 percent) , Twenty-six peroent of the re- 
spondents in the national population were accounted for by the 
'\ - - 

$il3,500 and above income range while the local group was found 
to contain 10 percent in this category. The non--respons^ rate 
both locally and nationally was high, 36 percent and 28 percent 
respectively, suggesting a reluctance on the part of students to 
divulge personal financial information* 



Batween-'year local compar^iaohs show a one percent deorease 
in the proportion of atudents coming from familias with incoinas 
in the ranges of "?3,000 to 5,999", "510,500 to 11,999", "$12,O0O 
to 13,499", and "|15,000 to 17,499". Equally small increases of 
ona percent or less were recorded for students in the "$7,500 to 
8,999", "$9,000 to 10,499", "$13,500 to 14,999", and "|20,000 and 
over" family income categories. All factors considered, the en- 
tering student population has shown remarkable consistency on 
the family income variable over the past two years* 

Many students enrolling in two-year colleges are indapandant 
of parents and develop alternative means to pay for their edu- 
cation. Many reside with parents, but pay for their own education 
because of the financial strain produced by multiple dependentm 
and limited family income. The data in Table 17 disclose that 41 
percent of the potantial entering freshmen came from families 
with two or more dependent children. Ajnong the national students, 
36 percent came from familias with two or more dapendant children. 
The only difference between the national and local populations was 
in the "none" category which for the national group showed one- 
third of the respondent's families (33 percent) having no 
pendent children while 2 3 percent of the local rsspondents had 
no dependent children, Between-year local comparisons revealed 
no change in the distribution of the student population. 

Supplemmn tmrg iaaome (public assistance) was an important 
source of income for the familias of many potential entering 
students. More than one-fifth (23 percent) came from families 
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hat depended on publia aesistance to meet basic living costs 
Table 18) . National CGP data showed a similar trend, as almost 
he same proportion of students came from families receiving 
ublic assistance (22 percent) * Between-year local data ra- 
ealed an increase in the proportion of families receiving 
ublic assistance monies. The number of women increased in 
he public assistance category from 22 to 26 percent between 
974 and 1975 while men increased by two percent (from 19 to 
L percent) . 

It is to be expected that many students enrolling in an 
rban connnunity college would come from families of limited 
Lnaneial means and maintain finmnaial independencm from purents ^ 
le data in this study support this expectation* More than half 
56 percent) of the potential entering students in Fall 1975 
are independent of parents and were likely to require financial 
Ld or part-time work to meet basic living expenses (Table 19) • 
itional data show entering freshmen in New York City Community 
allege to be similar to students in other colleges. Sixty^four 
ircent of the students in the national sample were Independent 
: parents while 22 percent were not. 

Data comparisons for the 1974 and 1975 potential entering 
,udent populations reveal a nine percent increase in the niOTber 

students reporting financial independence. Women reporting in-* 
ipendent status increased by 8 percent (54 percent) while men 

this status increased by 12 percent (59 percent) . These increases ^ 
lie placing the local population below the national sample, 
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represent a significant change in the financial status of the 
entering student popuiation. 

A major index of the socioeconomic background of potential 
entering atudents is the occupational status of their parents. 
Tables 20 and 21 report the percentage distribution of parental 
ocaupationB for first-^time freshmen according to ten categories 
of emplo^ent. More than one quarter (26 percent) of the fathers 
of entering students were employed as unskilled or semi-'skilled 
workers^ Eighteen percent of the entering students indicated 
that their mothers work in similar occupations* Service workers^ 
skilled workers^ and sales personnel accounted for 26 percent of 
the fathers' occupations and IS percent of the employed mothers* 
Ten percent of the students reported that their fathers held pro- 
fessional positions or owned business establishments. 

One percent of the employed mothers owned or managed small 
businesses and 1 percent held positions requiring a B.A. or B,S, 
degree. The largest sepaent of the mothers were housewives (30 per* 
cent) . The "non^response" oatego^ was chosen by almost two-fifths 
of the students (39 percent) for fathers' occupation and one-third 
for mothers 'occupation* 

Comparison of the local distribution of employment categories 
with the national sample reveals both differences and similarities. 
For example, 24 percent of the fathers in the national sample 
were CTiployed in unskilled or semi-skilled occupations as com-* 
pared to 26 percent in the local sample. Miong mothers the rates 
were 14 and 18 percent respectively. The reverse was true in the 
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"middle" occupational categories (sales, small business owner 
or manager, and profession requiring a Bh or BS) with the 
national sample exceeding the local group in representation 
in these catagoriee. 

Between-year comparisons revealed no significant differences 
in parental occupations for the 1974 and 1975 Fall semester en^ 
tering classes. 

A final index of socioeconomic status is the eduaationml levml 
of parentB . The percentages given in Tables 22 and 23 indicate that 
the educational achievements of fathers and mothers of entering 
students were somewhat dissimilar* One out of three (33 percent) 
fathers had terminated his aducation at high school or belowi 
one of five (18 percent) obtained a high school diploma, and one 
of ten (10 percent) had attended college. For mothers, slightly 
more (38 percent) had terminated their education at high school i 
25 percent received a high school diploma, and 8 percent had 
attended college. 

Attendance at a graduate school was indicated by one par cant 
of the mothers and fathers. One percent of the fathers had earned 
graduate degrees while less than one percent of the mothers had 
also earned graduate degrees* 

National data are, in general, compatible with the local data* 
Yet, there are differancas which deserve mention* More fathers 
and mothers in the national sample (23 percent and 34 percent 
respectively) completed a high school diploma in comparison 
with the local sample (18 and 25 percent)* The national data also 
indicate a discrepancy in tems of the percentage of fathers who 
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gradiiated from collages five pereent more of the national fathers 
completed a four-year degree program in comparison to the local 
fathere. 

Comparisons with previous year data reveal almost no change 
in the educational achievement of local parents. For fathers^ an 
increase of two percent occurred in the "some grade school" 
category while a one percent increase was noted in the "high school 
diploma" and "two-year college degree" categories* Among the 
mothers, a one percent increase was observed in the "some high 
school" category and decreases of one percent occurred in the 
"two-year college degree" and "high school diploma" categories* 

These findings parallel data in national studies on two-year 
college students* Many come froia educationally disadvantaged 
families (Cross^ 1968; Bushnell^ 1973; GleaEerr 1973) . In part^ 
this can be explained by the rapid increase in enrollment of 
non--traditional students. It can also be explained by the merit- 
ocratic pattern of higher education which restricted opportunities 
for adult learners in the 50 's and 60 's. The implication for a 
multi-unit institution such as New York City Coitmunity College is 
one of a challenge to the structure of traditional learning 
systCTis and a need for new resources to develop innovative 
teaching strategies , 

intelleative Var±mble& . The acad^nic achievonent of stu« 
dents is one of the bast researched areas in higher education* We 
know a great deal about the perfomanc© of various groups of stu- 
dents on "traditional" tests of acadCTiic ability such as the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Comparative Guidance Program* 
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Furthermore, we can state with considerable confidence that 
mean scores on ability instruments for students attending two- 
year colleges are generally lower than thoaa of students attend- 
ing four-year colleges and that conmunity college students as 
a group score higher on these tests than students who graduate 
from high school but do not go on to college. The research sup- 
porting these facts is national in scope, it is unanimous in 
findings, and it is based on many different measures of academic 
aptitude. 

Five measures of student achievement are of concern in this 
report: high school grade point average, high school English 
grades, high school mathematics grades, scholastic honors, and 
termination of study in other institutions. Information pertaining 
^° ^^g^ school grade po int avera^m of potential entering stu- 

dents is presented in Table 24. The data disclose that 15 percent 
achieved an average in the range of 85-100 ("mostly A's, some B's), 
21 percent achieved an average of 80-84 ("mostly B's)), 41 per- 
cent achieved a 70-79 average ("mostly C's"), and 3 percent 
achieved an average of 69 or below. 

Differences are observed between male and female students 
in the upper and lower grade ranges. Twenty-one percent of the 
women were represented in the 85-100 gifade range as compared to 
9 percent of the men. Males were more likely to be represented 
in the 70-79 grade range (47 percent) than women (34 percent) . 
On the surface, these data could be interpreted to mean that 
women perfonn better academically in high school than men. 
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A question remains, however, as to the accuracy or grade-- 
point data as an indicator of academic aptitude. This question, 
and its implications for prediction of perfOOTancer is not 
answered by this report. 

Comparison of local and national data reveals consistency 
between the two sanples. In only one category were there dif- 
ferences in the percentage distributions i 16 percent of the 
students in the national sMiple were classified into the 70- 
74 grade category compared to 10 percent for the local sample. 
These differences obtained for both male and female students. 
Nationally, one-fifth (20 percent) of the men were classified 
into this category while 13 percent of the local men were so 
classified. Miong the women, 12 percent of the national group 
fell into this category while the proportion for the local 
group was 7 percent. 

These data, when compared to previous year local data, 
show a slight decrease {2 percent) in the representation of 
students in the "70-74" category ("mostly C's") and an equally 
small increase (1 percent) in their representation in the 
"80-74" ("mostly B's") and "75-79" ("half B's and half C's") 
categories. This finding, although positive in terms of 
the high school achievements of potential entering students, 
could simply be a function of random selection and therefore 
should be interpreted with caution. 

Two additional indicators of student achievement are high 
school grades in English and math. Tables 25 and 26 present 
data that depict student perfomance according to five cat-- 
egories of grades • Approximately 62 percent of the entering 



students reported a final grade of "C" or better in their 
last high school English course . Of this group seven percent 
achieved a grade of "A", 29 percent a grade of "b*S and 
2 6 percent a grade of "c". 

Women achieved higher grades than men. The male/female 
breakdown shows that 43 percent of the women got grades of 
either "A" or ''E'' while 30 percent of the men achieved 
similar grades. Men received a grade of "C" more frequently than 
did woman (29 percent and 22 percent respectively) . 

Compared to the national sample, the English grr,des of the 
local population are somewhat below standard. Fifteen percent 
of the students in the national sample received "A's" as com- 
pared to 7 percent in the local group. The remaining classifi^ 
cations are stable^ although a significant proportion of students 
in both groups failed to respond to the question, 

Between-year comparisons reveal a stable pattern of grades 
with relatively few changes in the distributions of potential 
entering students* Current year data show a two percent increase 
in the proportion of students achieving a grade of "C" 
(70-79) in their last high school English course. Decreases 
of one percent between 1974 and 1975 ware observed for students 
in the *'A" and "C" grade categories. For male and female students, 
these percentages are indicative of a strong trend toward 
constancy on intellective variables related to college attendance. 
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The pattern of grades reported for high sahool mMthematiaB 
reflectB a different standard of perfonnanGe than that for 
Bnglish, Fifty percent of the potential entering students 
achieved a grade of "C" or better in the final course of high 
school math as compared to 62 percent for English, The distri- 
bution of percentages was as follows: 8 percent achieved a grade 
of "A", 19 percent a grade of "B", and 23 percent a grade of "C", 
Contrary to the pattern of "below average" grades in English 
(6 percent achieved a grade of "D" or below), 15 percent 
achieved a final course grade of "D" or below in math. 

There was substantial variation between the local and 
national samples with regard to the grades received in the 
last high school math course. In the 70-79, 80-89, and 90-100 
grade categories, the national group was more heavily represented 
than the local group while the converse was true in the 60-69 
and "below 60" categories* Caution should be observed in 
interpreting these data because of the high non-response rate 
(34 percent) , but the observation generally can be made that 
performance in high school mathematics was lower for the local 
sample than it was for students in the national sample. 

Data describing the distribution of grades in high school 
mathematics between the two-year period 1974"1975,show a two 
percent decrease in the number of students entering the College 
with a grade-point average of "D" or less in their last math course 
and a one percent increase in the n\anber receiving a grade of 
"C" or better. These results, while indicating a modest 
improvement in the mathematics grades of potential entering 
students, still must be interpreted as indicating that entering 
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fresfmen may experience difficulty in meeting institutional 
standards in math during the initial phase of their enrollment. 
The same holds true for English although a higher standard 
of performance should obtain because of the index of superior 
achievement in high school. 

It has been repeatedly dOTionstrated that information re- 
ported by students relating to scholastic achievOTient does not 
constitute an acceptable criterion on which to base predictions 
of academic success* It does, however, provide a good index of 
motivation toward academic work* One variable — high school 
saholaBtic honors or Aw&rds^^OB.n be used to describe the 
academic motivation of students prior to their enrollment in 
college. The data in Table 27 indicate that more than one^third 
(34 percent) of the first-time students received one or more 
scholastic honors in high school* The data are consistent for 
both males and females in the local and national subgroups with 
the exception that more men in the national sample (59 percent) 
received no awards than any of the other groups exMiined, 
Between-year comparisons reveal an increase in the number of 
students receiving no awards and a decrease in the nimber re-- 
ceiving three or more awards for the Pall 1975 entering 
class* 

A fifth and final indicator of academic achievement 
is termination of study in othmr institutionB due to poor grades , 
A prominent trend in recent years has been the enrollment of 
students in two-year colleges following study in other institu- 
tions. The reasons for this trend are multiple (i.e., academic 
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problems, part-time CTiploiroenti proximity to home, family 
obligations, financial difficulty, ate). Transfer is on the 
increase, however, and we know little about the students who 
enroll in college with a post secondary background. The data 
in Table 2 8 reveal that less than one percent of the potential 
entering students reported having terminated study in another 
institution prior to enrollment in New York City Coiranunity 
College. Batween-year local comparisons and 1975 national and 
local comparisons indicate no differences in termination rates 
among potential entering students, 

Pe:^pBv_taml^Attl tudln al varlableB , Research on students • 
attitudes and beliefs, particularly their importance for under-- 
standing individual behavior, has probably generated more in-- 
terest among faculty and administrators than any other topic. 
College selection is a sifting and weighing process whereby the 
attitudes students bring with th^ti to campus may shape their 
relationship with the college. Previous research has shown that 
many students attend two-year colleges because of uncertainty 
about career interests or further study (Knoell and Medsker, 
1965; Blocker, Plummer and Richardson, 1965; Cross, 1968; 
Thurston and O'Banion, 1972), Researchers are in agreement that 
community college students are more influenced by practical 
considerations (e.g., location, low cost, nearness to home, 
etc.) in college selection than their four-year college counters- 
parts. Four-year college students, on the other hand, have been 
shown to place greater CTiphasls on intellectual interests 
(e*g., SGholastic status, characteristics of faculty, academic 
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reputation, etc) as a primary consideration in college selection. 

Table %9 presents data pertaining to reasons for aollege 
att&ndmnaB among potential entering students in New York City 
Community College. Almost one-fifth (18 percent) of the first- 
time students indioated "low cost" or "cloBeness to home" as 
their primary reasonB for attendance* One-third (33 percent) of 
the entering students considered the strength in their in-- 
tended major as the main reason for attendance. The remaining 
categorieB'--"academic reputationi. " "non--acaeptance by first 
choice and "impression of campus "-"-^were selected by small per-' 
c^ntages of students as their reason for attendance. 

When students are classified according to seK^ several 
distinctive differences are noted for male and female students* 
Almost one-^fifth of the females (19 percent) chose closeness 
to home as their main reason ^ while 9 percent of the males gave 
this reason. Men (38 percent) gave the reason of "strength in 
intended major" more often than ^omen (27 percent) • 

National data dOTionstrate a different pattern. Forty per^ 
cent of the entering students chose their college because it 
was either inexpensive or close to home, compared to 18 percent 
for the local respondents. Seventeen percent of the national 
group chose their college on the basis of strength in their in^ 
tended major field as compared to one^third of the local group* 
These data demonstrate the sound academic standing of New York 
City Coiranunity College and the fact that this status is being 
communicated to students before they start their college careers. 
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Comparisons with previous year data show a similar trend and 
reinforce the concept of the College as a viable training 
ground for further education and the careers. Since the Col- 
lege enrolls eighty percent of its students in occupational pro 
grams y it is to be expected that many freshmen would list 
"perceived strength in major finld" as a primary reason for 
attendance, A similar condition wc M probably obtain in the 
liberal arts program among students who view the College as 
the first step in preparation for the professions* 

Previous research has shown that degree objeativBS held 
by students are a motivational force underlying college attend-- 
ance. (Cross ^ 1968; Trent and Medsker, 1968? Newcomb and 
Feldman^ 1969) . Table 30 reports the percentage distribution 
of degree objectives among potential entering students 
during Fall semester 1975* More than one-fifth (22 percent) 
aspired toward a baccalaureate degree and 11 percent more 
planned to earn a graduate degree. Thirty-four percent in^* 
dicated plans to complete a two-year specialized training 
program and 4 percent indicated no plans whatsoever* The 
greatest variation among students occurred in the special- 
ized training and liberal arts degree categories. More men 
(36 percent) than women (32 percent) indicated plans to 
obtain a specialized degree* This trend was reversed for 
the liberal arts degree as women outnimbered men by 5 percent* 

National and local comparisons showed a similar pattern 
of results. Approximately one-quarter (27 percent) of the 
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national group planned to attain a two-year specialised 
degree while the proportion for local students was 34 percent. 
A higher proportion of students in the national group (27 
percent) planned to complete a four-year degree and these 
differences are most pronounced for students classified 
aoGording to sex. Almost one-fifth (19 percent) of the males 
in the national group were interested in a two-year special- 
ized degree while the percentage for local maleB was 36 per- 
cent. Thirty-two percent of the males in the national sample 
indicated an interest in a four-year college degree compared 
to 23 percent in the local population. The distribution of 
women in degree categories was essentially the s^e for both 
the national and local groups^ 

Between-year local comparisons show an increase of 
2 percent in the proportion of students who plan to go on for 
a four^year degree mnong the potential entering freshmen in 
Pall 1975. Male and female students showed no appreciable 
differences in the pattern of their responses between 1974 
and 1975. 

These findings '{emphasize the career education mirision of 
New York City Community College. Occupational programs offered 
by the College have been widely recognized as a model for the 
"career ladder" concept in community college education. This 
has led to a natural selection among students into programs that 
embody this concept and lead directly to a technical career or 
an advanced degree program. The career education mission^ what- 
ever its application, guarantees students the opportunity to 
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market a technical skill in a variety of fields. 

Efforts were made in this study to determine the Ibv&i of 
aonfldanaB students had in aurriculum ahoices prior to their 
entry to college as well as their immediate plans after grad-- 
umtion. The data in Table 31 reveal that almost half (48 pereent) 
of the potential first-time students came to college with a 
definite curriculmn choice in mind while another 32 percent 
were "fairly definite" about their choice, h small group 
(5 percent) were "indefinite" about their curriculum plans. 

No real differences were observed between males and 
females and local and national aubgroups* Between-^year comparisons 
showed a moderate increase in the nianber o£ students indicating 
a "fairly definite" choice of curriculum. Women were more apt 
to choose this category than men but the pattern as a whole 
appeared to signal a trend toward greater clarity in curriculum 
choices made by students. The distribution of males and females 
in other categories was approximately the same as it was in 
1974, 

The post^grmduate plans of students followed a pattern 
similar to that of their curriculum choices. More than one-half 
(58 percent) maintained a definite plan for »7ork or further 
study (Table 32) . Of the total population, 29 percent planned to 
enter full-^time work while another 2 9 percent planned to transfer 
to a four-year college. More than one^quarter (26 percent) were 
undecided about their future. Males (31 percent) indicated a 
preference for a four^year college degree more often than 
fCTiales (26 percent) but this was reversed for full-^time work 
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as women (33 percent) expressed a greater interest than men 
(25 percent) . National data showed that a higher percentage 
of studenta planned to transfer (35 percent) and work (33 per- 
cent) after graduation than Uiose in the local population. 
Alniost one^fifth (19 percent) of the national students were 
undecided about their plans after leaving college compared to 
26 percent of the local group* Over two-fifths (42 percent) 
of the males in the national sample planned to transfer to a 
senior college while the proportion for local males was sub- 
stantially lower at 31 percent* For males ^ both locally and 
nationally r the same percentage of men (25 percent) planned to 
enter full-time work. The distribution of women holding plans 
for work was more heavily weighted toward the national group 
with 41 percent choosing full-time work compared to only 33 
percent for the local sample. 

If a conclusion were to be dravm from these data, it would 
be that college attendance for. many students has become a means 
for achieving pre-*planned goals. Between^^year comparisons offer 
support for this finding in the form of data indicating in- 
creasing numbers of students holding firm plans to transfer 
(to a four-^year college) compared to their number in 1974 • This 
trend cannot be generalized beyond the transfer category, 
however, as more students indicated "uncertainty" about theirs 
future plans in 1975 than in 1974. Additional research on the 
post-college plans of potential entering students is warranted 
in view of the competing trends suggested by these findings. 

Q A ^ 
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The transfer plans Of students are of interaat in this 

report because of the Gontinuing debate over the eduGational 

mission of the two-year college* Is it primarily a transfer 

institution or is it an agency for career preparation? The 

data in Table 33 reveal that 44 percent of first-time students 

in New York City Community College planned to transfer and had 

selected a aurriculum for a four-year college. The distribution 

of curriculum choices was as follows i Biological and Health 

Sciences (9 percent)^ Physical Science or Mathematics (1 percent)^ 

Social Science (3 percent) , Humanities or Fine Arts (2 percent) , 

Education (4 percent)^ Business (8 percent)^ and Engineering 

(9 percent). Of the total respondents 17 percent had not de* 

♦ 

cided on a curriculmn and 20 percent did not plan to transfer 
to a four-year institution* Differences were most apparent 
between men and women in the Biological and Health Sciences 
where 5 percent of the men and 14 percent of the women planned 
to major in related curricula and in Engineering where almost 
one-fifth of the men (17 percent) and less than one percent of 
the women planned to enroll. 

More students in the national sample did not plan to ^ 
continue their education beyond the associate degree • More ^ 
than one-^quarter (26 percent) planned to terminate their edu- 
cation with the associate degree while the proportion for looal 
students was 20 percent* The curriculum plans of the national 
sample showed a strong OTiphasis on the Business and Social 
Science fields. The local sample^ on the other hand^ ©Khibitad 
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a greater degree of interest in the Engineering and Enginearing- 
rolated fields, 

Between^year comparisons show an inarease in the nianbar of 
students selecting a major in Education as preparation for 
transfer to a four-year college* Increases were also noted 
in the number of students indicating "Undecided" and "Other" 
as categories representing their plans for transfer to a 
four-year college, A decrease of two percent was observed 
in the number of students who did not plan to further their 
education beyond the associate degree* 

Acadamic aptitude and interest in advanced study 
are factors that have a definite bearing on student p&raeptlon& 
of the ImportanaB of grad&B earned while in college. Although 
college grades are highly correlated with native ability^ the 
motivation to succeed must be present if students are to perform 
at a level commensurate with institutional standards for re- 
tention. Table 34 presents data pertaining to perceptions of 
grades held by potential entering students* Alirost three- 
quarters (73 percent) felt that grades were Important ^ 11 per- 
cent indicated "no importance" or "moderate importance" and 
16 percent indicated "no response" to the item* Women were more 
apt to perceive grades as "very "important or "quite" important 
than men* More than three-quarters (77 percent) of the women 
rated grades in these categories while among the men the pro- 
portion was 70 percent* The most noticeable difference 
occurred in the "very important" category where 57 percent 
of the women chose this dasignation compared to 43 percent qt 
the men* More men (12 percent) percfiivad grades as being 
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"moderately" important than women (7 percent) . 

The national data indicate that 31 percent of the students 
in the national sample perceived grades as "quite important" 
compared to 24 percent of the local entering students. Porty- 
nine percent of the local students perceived grades as "very 
important" while the national proportion was 42 percent. A 
larger percentage of national than local men viewed grades as 
"moderately" important. This trend was reversed in the "very 
important" category with 43 percent of the local males and 37 
percent of the national men indicating this category. Comparison 
of the responses for local and national women revealed a 
pattern similar to that observed for the men. A rating of 
"Moderately Important" was assigned to grades by 7 percent of 
the local women and 12 percent of the national group. One-fifth 
of the local females compared to 31 percent of the national 
sample reported that grades were "quite important," More than 
half of the women (57 percent) in the local sample considered 
grades to be "very important" while 46 percent of the national 
sample responded similarly. 

Comparison with the previous year's data reveals a two 
percent increase in the proportion of 1975 potential entering 
students evaluating grades as "very important." ^«;omen alone 
accounted for the greatest part of this increase as 7 percent 
more in 1975 reported college grades to be "very important," 
Four percent less of the 1975 entering fanales viewed grades as 
"quite important" compared to their nianber in 1974, 

Several other factors related to the social psychological 
side of college life are considered in this report. Student namds 
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for mMMlBtmnce in improving reading skills? developing study 
tachniquesi loaating OTiployment; establiahing a residenaeF 
qualifying for financial aid? and receiving eduaational, 
vocational and personal counealing are reported in Tables 
35 through 41 * Approximately half of the potential entering 
freshmen indicated a need for assistance in reading, developing 
study techniques^ finding OTiplo]^ent, applying for financial 
aid, and counseling in aduoational and vocational matters. 
Assistance in locating housing was Indicated by 10 percent of 
the respondents while 16 percent perceived a need for personal 
counseling. 

Comparable data ware not available for the national 
sample, Batween-yaar comparisons were possible and the pattern 
observed was one of increasing needs for counseling services 
expressed by 1975 potential antaring students in the areas of 
reading skills, developing study techniques, finding employment, 
locating housing, applying for financial aid^ and resolving 
educational and vocational problOTis, The specific rates of 
increase in each area were the following: 

Area Percent Increase (1975-1975) 

Reading +5 percent 

Developing Study +1 

Techniques 
Finding Implement +3 
Locating Housing +1 
Applying for pinancial +5 

Aid 

Educational and Vocational +1 
Counseling 

In only one category, "personal counseling" r did the 
need level reported by students stay Uie same or decrease 
from its level in 1974 • 
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The willingness of students to indicate their "needs for 
assistanee" on a standardized instruinent is somewhat surprising 
in view of the expressed reluctance on the part of many in- 
stitutions to reguest personal inforaiation from students. Mueh 
more information is needed, partieularly related to the move- 
ment toward non-continuous education among college-age youth. 

Data were obtained in this study describing the future en- 
roiiment plans of students after completion of Pall sanester 
study. Almost three-quarters (70 percent) of the potential 
entering freshmen indicated they would return for full- 
time study during the Spring semester; ten percent indicated 
plans that varied between half-time and three-quarter time 
enrollment; and 21 percent planned to enroll guarter-time 
or did not respond to the question (Table 42) . 

There was sutprisingly little variation between male and 
female students regarding future enrollment plans except in toe 
"full-time" category. Compared to men, women were more uncertain 
of their future plans and indicated a lower probability of re- 
turn for full-time study. Although the reasons for this finding 
cannot be deduced from the data, it is probable that many of the 
factors involved in enrollment are beyond the control of the in- 
stitution and require additional research if faculty and 
administrators are to understand the dynamics of non-continuous 
enrollment. 
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Table 10. Curriculm PrefGrences of Enteriag Studsntsi 
Fall Semester 1975 



Division 
and 
Curriculiun 



DIVISION OF COmffiRCE 
Ace oun ting 

Art & Advartlsing Design 
Data Processing 
Graphic Arts 
Hotel & Restaurant Tmoh 
Lithographic Offset 
Markating/Managemant ) 
Market ing/Retail ) 
Saeretarial Sciance/Lagal) 

Secretarial Science/Mediaal) 
Sacratartal Soienoe/SchQol ) 



Subtotal 



Numbar and 



Percent 
% 



1 



178 
160 
133 

80 
127 

34 

246 



4,0% 
3.6% 
3 .0% 
1.8% 
2.8% 
0 .8% 

3.11 

5,51 



73 



1.61 



1172 



26.1% 



DIVISION OF MilIED HEALTH 
& SCIENCE 



Chemical Tech 
Dental Hygiene 
Dental Lab 
Medical Lab 
Nursing 

Ophthalmic Dispensing 
Radiology 



81 
63 
73 
101 
167 
S4 
66 



1. 8% 

1.4% 

1. 6% 

2. 2% 

3. 7% 
1. 9% 
1. 5% 



Subtotal 



635 



14.lt 



Table 10. 



( continued) Curriculum Preferences of Entering 
Students s rail Semester 1975 



r— — , ^ ^ - ^ 






Division 




a^iiQ reroenc 


and 






Currioulum 


N 


IS 


DIVISION OF riCHWOLOGY 








102 


2. 3% 


Automotlv^a Tech 


167 


3.71 


Civil Teah 


23 


0. 51 


ConstriiQtion Tech 


82 


L.8% 


Design Drafting Tach 


67 


1.5i 


l*f uJL <>LQa.X sen 


213 


4.7% 


Electronical Enginearing Tech 


149 


3.3% 


Eleotro-^Meoliaiiical Tech 


101 


2.2% 


Environmantal Tech 


137 


3.0% 


Fire Science 


75 


1.71 


Industrial ^rta ) 


76 


Industrial Production ) 


1 . 7% 


Machine Tool 


50 


1.1% 


Mechanioal Tech 


64 


1.41 


Subtotal 


1306 


29.01 


DIVISION OF lIBEKMi ARTS 






Liberal Arts 


687 


15.31 


Child Ca^e 


136 


3-01 


Educatiorial Associate Program 


93 


2.11 


Community Servica Assistant 


47 


1.0% 


ProgrMti 






Liberal Arts (alt. foCTiat) 


183 


4.1% 


Subtotal 


1146 


25,5% 


OTHEB 


239 


5. 3% 



Total ' 4498 
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